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EDITORIALS 


of this issue, he will discover a number of refer- 


RQ ot this issu, the reader will but turn the pages 
ences to research. Research is important and 


) necessary to all industry and in a particular way, it 


seems, to the Canning Industry. For what could pos- 
sibly be more important than the food we eat. That 
the Industry has been especially fortunate in attracting 
scientists of exceptionally high calibre has been proven 
over and over again by the constantly improving qual- 
ity of its products at a never ending, it would seem, 
reduction in cost to the consumer. 

One of the references is to a book just published by 
the National Canners Association entitled “Canned 
Foods in Human Nutrition’’. We don’t intend to embark 
on a sales talk for that book here. That should hardly 
' be necessary. Suffice it to say that it fills a vacuum 
in industry literature long in need of filling. Strange 
as it seems, there are hundreds of canners who do not 
know the story of canned foods and while the nutri- 
tional properties of the product are but one part of 
that story, it is nevertheless the favorite area of attack 
from the outside. 

From the wealth of information presented in this 
new text, canned foods seem to derive satisfactory 
credentials for their place in the diet. The editors 
express this with sober restraint: “Briefly it may be 
stated that foods canned commercially by modern 
methods retain in substantial degree all nutrients char- 
acteristic of the respective raw foods.” Readers, how- 
ever, will find much more in the book than a collection 
of information on canned foods. It is a sound con- 
densation of present-day nutritional science and 
approved dietary patterns in which canned foods play 
their own part. 

Every canner should not only purchase and read 
this work but he should re-read and study it till he 
knows it by heart. It’s far easier to make a sale when 
you “know” your product. 


DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY — And there’s news 
inside of the diamond anniversary of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, the first in this coun- 
try. Another item points to a contribution to the Uni- 
versi'y of Wisconsin by Canners and allied interests. 
Sim; e words of ours could not begin to express the 
enor: \ity of the canners’ debt to these renowned insti- 
tutio: s. Any attempt to summarize their contributions 
toth industry would fall far short of the mark. From 
Mair to California and Florida to Oregon, in every 
state vhere canning is of any consequence, the “Ag 
Stati ns” every day have capable men searching out 
truth of vital interest to the canning industry. And so 
Cong) atulations to the Connecticut Station whose long, 
illust ious and helpful career has extended far beyond 


the | orders of the State. It hardly seems possible 
that ‘he rate of agricultural progress attained during 
the lst three quarters of a century can be maintained, 


yet v th institutions of this calibre at work, the people 


of America can be assured that all possible future 
progress will be accomplished. 


SALES ACTIVITY—Food brokers’ President, Wat- 
son Rogers, last week reminded canners that the firms 
who kept “selling” and “promoting” their wares dur- 
ing the last period of easy sales reaped the dividends 
when the going got rough a little later. Judging from 
the material reaching this office during the week, East- 
ern Canners are way ahead of him. As most every 
Eastern Seaboard buyer knows Tri-State Canners are 
proud of their wares and want their business. For 
nearly a year now, they have been telling this story to 
the buyers in a special publication, “The Tri-Stater”. 
Volume 1, No. 6 was issued this week. Now comes 
Volume 1, No. 1 of the “Empire State Marketer’, a 
publication along the same line, published especially 
for the buyer. Later during the week, “Bill” Free 
and his Pennsylvania cohorts, whose enthusiasm for 
the State of Pennsylvania and especially Pennylvania 
Canned Foods would make a Texan feel like a Back- 
slider, sent Eastern buyers an attractive 40 page bro- 
chure published by the State Chamber of Commerce 
extolling the merits of the Keystone State. A brief, 
attractive note attached, effectively ties in the Pennsyl- 
vania Canned Foods Story. . 

It gives us a real thrill to see these groups working 
in their own back yards. The editors of this journal 
have been trying to put that one over for a long time. 
It’s almost as thrilling to see them starting and con- 
tinuing these efforts when sales are easy. That’s 
another practice, like advertising, that’s been a bit 
hard to sell. There’s going to be a good bit of tough 
but healthy competition among these three groups in 
much the same marketing area. But it will be nothing 
compared to the competition a producer outside this 
all important area will have to meet. As other areas 
cooperatively develop some similar type of merchan- 
dising scheme, some semblance of sanity promises to 
return to the canned foods distribution pattern. 


PRIORITIES—This week the priorities system of 
allocating scarce materials returned to industry. As 
presently written the rules are far simpler than those 
of all too recent World War II. They are rightly geared 
to the less critical conditions of the present day. At 
this moment the outlook at the 38th parallel is ex- 
tremely critical. We hope sincerely and reverently 
pray that it will prove far more encouraging when 
these lines are read. Canners are fortunate in that 
the new priorities are invoked at a time in the year 
when they will cause least interference with their oper- 
ations. It is possible, of course, and no doubt prob- 
able, that the can supply of non-seasonal items will be 
affected and machinery men may for a time at least 
meet with some difficulty. But by the time needs be- 
come critical the new system should be well established. 
Nevertheless, it would be wise and no doubt helpful to 
your machinery men to get your orders in NOW. 
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CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 
CELEBRATES 
DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 


Four top-ranking scientific associa- 
tions and several agricultural research 
institutions, including the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station of England, oldest 
agricultural experiment station in the 
world, saluted the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station last week on 
the occasion of its 75th birthday. The 
Connecticut Station is the oldest institu- 
tion of its kind in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Representatives of nine organ- 
izations and societies brought greetings 
to the Station at a banquet for official 
delegates which brought to a close the 
two-day anniversary celebration of the 
Station. 


More than 200 delegates, representing 
agriculture and science in this country 
and abroad, special guests and members 
of the Station staff attended the banquet. 
Toastmaster for the occasion was John 
Lyman of Middlefield, member of the 
Station Board of Control. The presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, Governor 
Chester Bowles, was present and wel- 
comed delegates and guests on behalf of 
the Station. 


Dr. Frank Yates, head of the Statis- 
tical Department, represented the Roth- 
amsted Station and presented to its sis- 
ter organization in Connecticut an album 
illustrating the history and work of the 
English institution. The United States 
Department of Agriculture was repre- 
sented by Dr. P. V. Cardon, administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, Dr. Cardon also was the per- 
sonal representative of U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture Charles Brannon and 
read a letter sent by secretary Brannon. 
Dr. M. H. Campbell, director of the 
Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment 
Station, spoke for the Section of Experi- 
ment Stations of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 


Three Connecticut universities brought 
their greetings to the Connecticut Sta- 
tion. The Industrial Research Institute, 
Inc., sent its good wishes to the Station 
on its anniversary through Dr. Nor- 
man A. Shepard, Chemical Director of 
the American Cyanamid Company. Dr. 
George A. Baitsell, professor of Geology 
at Yale University, spoke for the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, largest general scientific organ- 
ization in the world. The National 
Academy of Sciences was represented by 
its president, Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, pres- 
ident of Johns Hopkins University, who 
had given one of the main addresses the 
evening before. Dr. Evelyn Hutchinson, 
professor of Geology at Yale University, 
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greeted the Station on behalf of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


The Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences sent a scroll of greeting, signed 
by its president, Dr. Alexander Petrunke- 
vitch, of Yale University. 


Mr. Lyman also introduced three per- 
sons from the floor. They were William 
L. Slate, Director Emeritus of the Con- 
necticut Station; George A. Haven of 
Chatfield, Minnesota, nephew of Profes- 
sor Samuel W. Johnson, founder of the 
Connecticut Station, and T. S. Gold of 
West Cornwall, grandson of the T. S. 
Gold who was a charter member of the 
Station Board of Control. 


CARROTS FAIL TO RESPOND 
TO RADIOACTIVE FERTILIZERS 


Carrots fertilized with three different 
radioactive materials failed to show any 
beneficial or harmful effects in tests car- 
ried on in 1948 and 1949 by the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva in a widespread 
cooperative investigation launched by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture under 
contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Altogether, 14 states were engaged in 
the experiments with 17 different crops 
and miscellaneous fruits. The tests were 
set up to measure, under carefully con- 
trolled conditions, the effects of radio- 
active materials on plant growth. The 
Experiment Station at Geneva was 
assigned to work with carrots, and the 
findings at the Station are identical with 
those reported from the other experi- 
mental areas and for the other crops. 


“The general conclusion to be drawn 
from the data is that no effect of the 
radioactive materials was found, either 
beneficial or harmful,” concludes an offi- 
cial report on the entire project from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Following the development and use of 
the atomic bomb, interest in the use of 
radioactive materials as fertilizers has 
increased greatly, due in part to reports 
from Japan of greatly enhanced crop 
yields, in the vicinity of areas subjected 
to atomic bombing. “In spite of the refu- 
tation of these claims by well-qualified 
scientists, interest in the use of radio- 
active materials to improve crop yields 
and quality has continued to mount,” 
states the Department report. One of the 
chief aims of the cooperative experi- 
ments was to determine whether farmers 
or gardeners could expect increased 
yields by using naturally radioactive 
materials or commercial products con- 
taining them. 


Alphatron, uranium, and radium were 
used as sources of radioactivity. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Oct. 38, 1950— 
Tomatoes: Harvest continued in _ the 
Northern counties of Delaware and 
Maryland during the week, with volume 
fairly heavy in some localities. How. 
ever, canners in the rest of the two 
States had wound up the season by the 
end of September. A few canners 
expected to operate for another week yet. 
The cool, dark weather during the week 
retarded ripening of the late crop. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 26, 1950— 
Tomatoes: Crop yields vary considerably 
by areas. Some canners report the best 
yields in recent years. These are located 
in a section in the North-Central area, 
but they are in the minority. Light frost 
the last few nights did some damage but 
not too serious. Considerable fruit still 
on the vines in some fields but waiting 
for fair, warm weather to ripen. For the 
State it looks like the lowest yield in 
years. 


WARREN, IND., Sept. 30, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Most fields where plants were set, 
and unsprayed direct seeding in this 
area are finished. Several plants closed. 
Sprayed fields of direct seeding still good 
except some spots ruined by frost and 
anthracnose spots. 


ROCK HALL, MD., Sept. 29, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Season finished. 20 percent better 
than 1949. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Oct. 3, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Acreage up 10 to 20 percent. Yield 
and quality excellent. 


HICKSVILLE, OHIO, Sept. 27, 1950—To- 
matoes: Blight hurt our crop to the ex- 
tent that we got but 80 percent of last 
year’s pack, with the same amount of 
acreage. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Oct. 3, 1950— 
Sweet Potatoes: Crop retarded by the 
lack of drying weather. Wet ground and 
lack of sunshine maintained green vines, 
which further delayed the harvest. 

Lima Beans: Harvest of the baby lima 
crop made rapid progress during the 
week as processors took advantage of the 
lack of rainfall to get the crop out of the 
fields. Adequate moisture supplies and 
cool weather throughout Septembe: have 
produced a very good late crop o! high 
quality with the percentage of sreens 
running about as high as the ver) good 
early crop. Beans from a few fields 
which had been too wet to harvest « uring 
the previous week, yielded a highe pro 
portion of white beans. Downy mildew 
continue to cause some damage ‘o the 
crop. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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CONTINUE SALES EFFORTS, 
ROGERS URGES 


“There can be no let-up in aggressive 
sales methods in the food industry, no 
matter which way the domestic economy 
turns in the near future,’ Watson Rog- 
ers, President of the National Food 
Brokers Association, told a group of food 
brokers from Philadelphia and _ other 
cities in Eastern Pennsylvania this week. 

“The sales drive in the food industry 
must continue in full swing,” he said. 


WATSON ROGERS 


“Competition in the food industry will 
know no let up for a long time, if at all, 
and it would be wise for every business 
man to be alert to this fact.” He pointed 
out, however, that the food industry, like 
other parts of the country’s economy, 
may well be affected by the increased 
defense program in other ways. “Taxes, 
manpower drains, possible shortages of 
certain machinery or equipment may 
have some effect on the food industry.” 

“Tie man who assumes that aggres- 
sive clling can be turned on and off to 
meet ‘luctuating conditions is going to 
find | mself pushed aside by his competi- 
tors \ ho continue hot in pursuit of sales. 
Of coirse, this does not mean that a 
comp: :y should not make changes and 
adap’ tions in its sales and promotion 
meth s to keep abreast of changing con- 
ditio: It should be obvious now that 
the fi ns that continued to merchandise 
their roducts or services aggressively 
durin. the last war are generally in a 
bette: position than those that retired 


their vomotional activities for the dura-. 


tion. ‘t is hard to come out of retire- 
ment. Joe Louis found that out last 
week 

“As tar as the opportunity for sales 
that 1 w exists, there can be no question 
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SALES PROMOTION 


that it is good. Consumption will con- 
tinue at a high level. The short-lived 
hoarding spree did not have any major 
long-term effect on steady demand. To 
meet this demand we have an ample 
supply of most food and grocery prod- 
ucts, with producers still competing 
vigorously for the consumer’s favor. 
That is a healthy situation. And this 
competition continues at all levels of 
food distribution. That, too, is a healthy 
situation.” 


Discussing the possibility of food price 
controls, Mr. Rogers said that everybody 
was wondering if they would be imposed. 
“Naturally, nobody really knows whether 
or not we shall have such restrictions in 
the food industry. We certainly can 
understand why business men are con- 
fused, with the many conflicting reports 
they get. I am not even going to ven- 
ture a guess on such controls. But I do 
want to make two points in regard to 
controls if we have them. First of all, 
aggressive food distribution methods will 
still be necessary even under such con- 
ditions. Second, business men and gov- 
ernment must cooperate to make sure 
that such controls work, and work with 
a minimum of harmful effect.” 


RED AND WHITE 
TRAINLOAD SALE 


Buy in 3’s, 6’s and dozen lots and by 
the case, is the slogan of the 1950 Red 
and White Train Load Sale of canned 
foods during the month of October. It 
is pleasing to note that this live wire 
grocery organization uses the term “can- 
ned foods.” In recent weeks, we have 
seen a good bit of publicity from people 
who should know better referring to 
them as canned “goods”. Member stores 
are urged first of all to make sure that 
their supply of canned foods is adequate 
to fulfill the needs of customers. Sec- 
ondly, to tie in with the advertising and 
promotional activities of the supply 
house. Some of the suggestions to put 
the sale over include: 


1. Supplying store personnel with rail- 
road caps and overalls and to tie a red 
bandana around their necks, thus giving 
the clerks the appearance of a crew of 
trainmen; 

2. Rigging up a train engine bell or a 
whistle using them during certain hours 
of the day to award prizes to the persons 
at the check out counter at the time the 
bell or whistle is rung or blown; 


3. Give a prize to the best costumed 
neighborhood child who comes into the 
store with his parents. 


Free favors or novelties to customers 
coming into the store during the sale are 
also suggested. A complete trainload 
sales kit is supplied each member store. 


It includes colorful pennants, price tags, 
mass display cards, window posters, shelf 
strips, etc., most of them depicting box 
cars labeled canned foods. 


EMPIRE STATE MARKETER 


_ Volume 1, No. 1 of the “Empire State 
Marketer”, a publication sponsored by 
the Association of New York State Can- 
ners, reached our desk during the week. 
As the reader might be able to expect 
from the title, the four page folder is 
directed to canned foods buyers in the 
logical territory supplied by canner mem- 
bers. The first edition included a four 
page insert supplied by the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, diagraming the ter- 
ritory and including complete list of can- 
ners in the state together with a list of 
products packed by each individual firm. 

The Association announced the new 
service in attractive language as follows: 

“Something new has been added. Yes 
sir .. . something new has been added 
and like a proud papa, we’ve got to tell 
you about our new baby... 

“Our new baby is called the ‘Empire 
State Marketer’ and is sent to you with 
the thought that you would be interested 
in being kept informed as to what the 
prospects are for New York State packs, 
how we have fared with the weather man 
this season; what products we have to 
offer and other items of news that should 
help you to do a continually better job 
in moving canned and frozen products. 


“Naturally, we are rather proud of the 
excellent reputation New York State has 
in the food business and our only thought 
is to protect that reputation and continue 
to make new friends. The seventy-four or 
more years that New York State has been 
in the processing field has given our folks 
a lot of know-how in the packaging of fine 
products. If you have not already com- 
pared our products with other areas, we 
invite you to do so—‘Discover the differ- 
ence’. We know once you’ve tried them 
you’ll be back for more.” 


CASSELL COMMISSION BOLSTERS 
RETAIL SALES STAFF 


Having experienced amazing results 
from retail sales promotion, the Cassell 
Commission Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland, recently announced the addi- 
tion of Mr. John G. Guilfoy to the retail 
sales department of their organization. 
“Modern trends require the food broker 
and manufacturer to promote their prod- 
ucts all the way down the line, including 
the battle for limited space on the gro- 
cers’ shelves”, says Mr. A. G. Hurley, 
Manager of the company. Mr. Hurley 
strongly recommends that all food brok- 
ers consider this phase of the food indus- 
try which links the manufacturer to the 
retailer. 
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Wholesalers Gird For Defense 


With a total of 175 registrants from 
23 different states, the War Emergency 
Meeting of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
September 21-23, 1950, was an attentive 
and active assembly of the trade, main 
purpose of which was to gear the Asso- 
ciation and its members to cooperation 
with Government regulatory agencies 
and participation in the economic control 
measures. 


To accomplish its purposes, the meet- 
ing set under way the compiling of a list 
of USWGA officers, past and present, 
and other members who will be available 
to serve on the various industry advisory 
committees authorized by the Defense 
Production Act. The list will include 
members of the present USWGA Execu- 
tive Committee and present officers of 
State wholesale grocers’ associations who 
are members of USWGA. The list is 
then to be graded into smaller lists of 
officers and members especially qualified 
to advise with the various Government 
agencies having jurisdiction over food 
and manpower problems. 


The meeting also directed the compil- 
ing of lists of the essential jobs in the 
wholesale grocery business and of the 
materials and products necessary for 
operation in periods of scarcity. This 
list, intended to be of aid to the agencies 
having manpower control and the alloca- 
tion of materials in short supply, will 
be sent for review to members and the 
secretaries of State associations. 


PANEL DISCUSSION FOR 
CONTROL COOPERATION 


The discussions by a wholesaler panel 
on wholesaler operations and by a whole- 
saler-manufacturer panel on_ supplier 
relations, were generally directed to 
operations in the emergency control 
period. 


Ideas expressed during the panel on 
wholesaler operations were that a return 
to the old OPA margins would be satis- 
factory in the event of price control; 
that the needs of wholesale grocers 
should be recognized by control agen- 
cies in the matter of trucks and parts, 
tires and gasoline and classification of at 
least essential officers, truck drivers and 
warehouse supervisors as employees in 
critical jobs; that trucks should be kept 
in top condition at all time and collec- 
tions should be prompt. 


Expressions during the discussion of 
supplier relations were to the effect that 
manufacturers in the case of necessary 
allotments should, as far as practicable, 
inform wholesale grocers of the basis for 
making the allotment; that it is the 
manufacturer’s responsibility to relieve 
wholesalers of excess stocks that may be 
occasioned by the introduction of a new 
product or by special deals on regular 
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products; that cash discounts to whole- 
salers represent a reward for prompt 
payment and benefit both the wholesaler 
and the supplier. 


The wholesalers on the supplier panel 
expressed a desire for a reasonable atti- 
tude of manufacturers on guaranteeing 
the jobbers’ floor stocks against price 
decline under any price controls that 
may be established. The manufacturers 
said that this guarantee was against 
their own price declines and the question 
was whether a Government roll-back 
would come within that guarantee; that 
making good such guarantee under a 
roll-back might impose on them an exces- 
sive burden. 


FOOD PRICE ROLL-BACKS 
CONSIDERED 


From further discussion at the closing 
session of possible price controls, it was 
the general opinion that roll-back of food 
prices to May, June or even July, 1950, 
would be disastrous to food distributors 
as prices of many important food items 
have undergone substantial increases 
during those months. 


Opinion was expressed that there could 
not be a roll-back of prices without sub- 
sidies and that the Government could not 
afford subsidies in view of heavy expen- 
ditures for defense needs. 


Members of the panel on wholesaler 
operations during the emergency were: 
V. D. Youngblood, Southern Wholesale 
Company, Brookhaven, Miss., moderator; 
Robert M. Goff, Goff Wholesale Grocery, 
N. Little Rock, Ark.; Van Salley, Salley 
Grocer Co., Bernice, La.; Earle H. Run- 
yan, H. Runyan & Sons, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; Voris King, Kelly, Weber & Co., 
Inc., Natchitoches, La.; Fred C. Wilson, 
Lexington Grocery Co., Lexington, N. C.; 
and Robert A. Haller, Jacob Haller Com- 
pany, Inc., Erie, Pa. 


Members of the wholesaler-manufac- 
turer panel were: F. R. Anderson, Pot- 
ter-McCune Company, McKeesport, Pa., 
moderator; Norbert F. Hehman, The 
Janszen Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Harry E. Spence, Tyler & Simpson Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas; Henry W. Dean, 
Serivner-Stevens Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The foregoing were the 
wholesaler members of the panel. The 
following were the manufacturer mem- 
bers of the panel: Neal V. Diller, 
Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago, Ill.; Don 
Williams, Ohio Match Co., Wadsworth, 
Ohio; Justin A. Godchaux, Godchaux 
Sugars, Inc., New Orleans, La.; and J. 
E. Zipf, General Foods Sales Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 


John I. Thompson, Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Marketing, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, was scheduled to appear 
on the program of the closing session 
for discussion of price and rationing con- 
trols. His automobile, however, over- 
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turned en route and he was unable to be 
present. Both he and his wife were 
bruised and shaken but were not other. 
wise injured. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Other features of the War Emergency 
Meeting were the release of the results 
of the Association’s Survey of Wholesale 
Grocers’ Profit and Loss Figures for 
1949 and an outline of the forthcoming 
pamphlet of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce entitled, “Streamlining and 
Operating Grocery Warehouses.” 


Discussion was had on the tentative 
draft of the grocery trade practice rules 
which were scheduled for consideration 
at a meeting September 26 in Washing- 
ton of Federal Trade Commission offi- 
cials and members of the Industry Advis- 
ory Committee. 


Particular attention was given to the 
rule against the substitution of products 
in purchase orders and the question of 
retention of the explanatory statements 
in the tentative draft of the rule against 
advertising and promotion allowances 
except on proportionately equal terms to 
competitors. 


USDA TO BUY TOMATO PASTE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced September 29 that it contem- 
plates buying, on an offer-and-acceptance 
basis, U. S. Grade A (Fancy) canned 
tomato paste of the 1950 pack, packed in 
No. 10 size cans. All offers which were 
received under an earlier announcement 
were rejected because of price. 

Offers must be received not later than 
5:00 P.M., EST, October 9 and will be 
accepted not later than October 13 for 
delivery during the period October 30 
through November 30. 

Terms of offers will be sent to pros- 
pective suppliers, and further details of 
the program may be obtained from Brad- 
ford Armstrong, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., tele- 
phone Republic 4142, extension 4728. 


USDA PURCHASES 
CANNED TOMATOES 


The USDA announced September 27 
that offers of 524,650 cases of c:nned 
tomatoes have been accepted for delivery 
from October 9 through November 30, 
1950, under the National School |.unch 
Program. Of this amount, 361,800 cases 
of No. 10 cans at prices ranging from 
$4.24 to $3.37 per case and 8,400 cases 
of No. 2% cans at $3.98 per case were 
purchased in the Eastern States. The 
remainder, 69,450 cases of No. 1 cans 
at prices ranging from $3.375 to $3.50 
per case and 85,00 cases of No. 2!. cans 
at $3.95 per case were purchased in Call- 
fornia. All the above prices are ex¢lt- 
sive of cash discounts. 
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TENTATIVE CONVENTION 
SCHEDULE 


Tentative plans for the 1951 Conven- 
tions that will bring canners, brokers, 
buyers and suppliers together simultan- 
eously during the period February 17 
through 24, in Chicago, were released 
last week by National Canners Associa- 
tion. As in the past, convention afrange- 
ments are again under the joint spon- 
sorship of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, National Food Brokers Association 
and the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, who will house their respec- 
tive members. As in recent years, NCA 
will care for the housing of canned food 
buyers. 

The tentative program for NCA is as 
follows: 

Thursday & Friday, Feb. 15 & 16—Com- 
mittee Meetings 

Friday, Feb. 16—Meeting of the Admin- 
istrative Council 

Saturday, Feb. 17—All day meeting of 
the Board of Directors. The morning 
meeting will be a closed executive 
session. In the afternoon an open 
session devoted to conferences with 
government administrators of emer- 
gency economy controls, or their rep- 
resentatives, will be held. 

Sunday, Feb. 18—General Session of the 
Association, including election of 
officers, and a program of outstand- 
ing speakers, is scheduled for the 
afternoon. 

Monday & Tuesday, Feb. 19 & 20—De- 
voted to technical sessions of the 
Laboratory, Raw Products Bureau 
and the Fishery Products Division. 


OTHER CONVENTION FEATURES 


Saturday, Feb. 17 thru Tuesday, Feb. 20 
—Annual Exhibit of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association 

Sunday Afternoon, Feb. 18 — Annual 
Business Meeting of the National 
ood Brokers Association 

Sunday Evening, Feb. 18— Old Guard 
Dinner 

Monday Evening, Feb. 19—Young Guard 
Dinner 

Tuesday Evening, Feb. 20—Annual Din- 
ner Dance, Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association 


STECHER-TRAUNG 
APPOINTMENTS 


E. Klarpp, who had been assistant to 
the |.te George Sauter, has been placed 
mc! .rge of the Baltimore office of the 
Stec)-r-Traung Lithograph Corporation. 

Ja < Tripple, who had also assisted 
Mr, auter in the Philadelphia territory, 
Is nc. y in charge of that office. 

Bc) men had been personally selected 
by ... Sauter and the company feels are 
fully capable of handling their larger 
responsibilities. 
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PRIORITIES RETURN 


With the issuance of Regulation 2, 
Basic Rules of the Priorities System, by 
the National Production Authority on 
Monday, October 2, effective October 3, 
the priorities system of allocation of 
scarce materials returned to industry. 
For the time being at least, no civilian 
priorities (and that includes the Canning 
Industry) are issued, the Defense De- 
partment and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission being the only present recipients. 

In the words of NPA Administrator 
William H. Harrison on issuing the 
order “Our national defense effort has 
first call on the Nation’s resources. The 
defense program is expanding. Many 
materials and products needed for the 
defense program are in short supply. 
The purpose of the priorities system 
established herewith is to assure that 
defense production has the right of way.” 


FMC CANADIAN OFFICE 


The newly established Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation Canadian sales 
office will be located in the Empire Build- 
ing at 41-43 King William Street, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, C. K. Wilson, Manager 
of the Sprague-Sells Division, has 
announced. 

Lionel Weatherston will be the Eastern 
Canadian Sales Manager and he will 
cover the Province of Ontario. Harold 
Morris will be assigned to Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces. 

Both sales and service on the complete 
range of FMC canning machinery and 
equipment in Eastern Canada will be 
handled through the Hamilton office. 


NCA RECEIVES LABEL 
COLLECTION 


The National Canners Association has 
announced that Charles G. Ross III, 
Monocacy Valley Canning Company, 
Frederick, Maryland, has donated to the 
Association a collection of labels that 
have been gathered since the turn of the 
Century, many of which are believed to 
be at least 100 years old. The collection 
of historical value, and which would be 
practically impossible to duplicate at 
this time, is being added to the associa- 
tion’s library collection, where it will be 
available for inspection by members. 


GIBBS PROMOTION 


Gibbs & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland packers of a full line of can- 
ned vegetables, is entering into a pro- 
motional campaign using newspapers, 
radio and television in selected markets, 
under the guidance of Van Sant, Dug- 
dale & Company, Inc., Baltimore adver- 
tising agency. 


RESEARCH FUND DONATED 
TO WISCONSIN 


A gift of $13,425.00 from Wisconsin 
Canners and Allied Industries to the 
University of Wisconsin was accepted by 
the Board of Regents at its meeting 
September 30. 

The fund which was given through the 
University of Wisconsin Foundation will 
provide new facilities to enable the Col- 
lege of Agriculture to extend its teach- 
ing and research in the canning and 
freezing of food crops. 

“The Association’s Food Technology 
Committee solicited these contributions 
to enable the University to equip the two 
research laboratories and the pilot plant 
on the first floor of Babcock Hall with 
instruments and equipment needed for 
research and teaching,” according to Les 
J. Weix, Oconomowoc, Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Active solicitation of the gift was 
made by Mr. Weix’s Committee cooper- 
ating with the Foundatiun’s Agricultural 
Committee of which Professor Randall 
Swanson is Manager. Howard T. Green, 
Genesee Depot, is Chairman. 


DINNER DANCE TICKETS 


The Wisconsin Canners Association is 
now accepting reservations accompanied 
by checks for the Dinner Dance to be 
held at the Annual Convention in Mil- 
waukee on November 14. Tickets are 
$6.00. 

The dance will be preceded by Conti- 
nental Can Company’s Cocktail Party, 
and admission this year will be by ticket. 
Tickets for the cocktail party will be 
sent with all Dinner Dance tickets, and 
additional tickets will be available at the 
convention registration desk, or from 
any representative of Continental Can 
Company. 

Those desiring Dinner Dance tickets 
may obtain them from the association’s 
office at Madison 3. 


GEORGIA DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Georgia 
Canners Association will be held at the 
DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, December 7 
and 8, Secretary R. A. Burns has 
announced. 


CATES ELECTS OFFICERS 


Following the recent death of H. Roy 
Cates, President of Charles F. Cates & 
Sons, Inc., Faison, North Carolina pickle 
packers, Addis P. Cates has been elected 
President and George Cates, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the firm, who move up from posi- 
tions of Vice-President and Sales Man- 
ager respectively. 
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NUTRITIVE VALUE OF 
CANNED FOODS DESCRIBED 
IN NEW BOOK 


“Canned Foods in Human Nutrition”, 
a scientific textbook just issued by the 
Research Laboratories of the National 
Canners Association, makes a sizeable 
contribution to understanding not only 
of the nutritive values of canned food, 
but of nutritional science in general and 
the part it plays in modern life. The 
results of research on canned foods are 
set forth clearly; the book presents the 


background of events in the history of | 


nutritional knowledge and a digest of 
. that knowledge as it exists today. It 
gives a glimpse also of the agencies that 


are working to diffuse the benefits of | 


modern nutritional science, seeking thus 


to raise the levels of human health and) 


happiness the world over. Dietary 
requirements of man as presently under- 
stood are given, in terms both of mini- 
mum levels and those recommended for 
optium nourishment. 


The book contains chapters on modern 
nutrition programs, wherein are _ indi- 
cated the scope of research now going 
on, the manner of its support, and the 
identity of governmental and private 
agencies devoted to the promotion of bet- 
ter nutrition and wiser use of food. 
Among the programs described is that on 
canned foods begun in 1941 under the 
sponsorship of the National Canners 
Association and Can Manufacturers 
Institute, which has yielded much of the 
specific information on nutritive values 
of canned food presented in the book. 
From it one gains some appreciation of 
the amount of planning and the num- 
ber of samples to be collected and put 
through various laboratory tests before 
proper estimate can be made of the com- 
position of the various types of foodstuff. 

One section of the book sets forth in 
detail the nutritive factors in canned 
foods, including the amounts of amino 
acids, the six principal vitamins (ascor- 
bic acid, vitamin A or provitamin A, 
vitamin D, thiamine, riboflavin, and nia- 
cin) and several other B vitamins of 
lesser or unconfirmed importance in 
human nutrition. In each case the phys- 
iological role of the nutrient is described 
and the best sources indicated; in most 
cases the extent of retention of the 
nutrient during the canning process is 
also shown. Numerous graphic charts 
make possible a ready grasp of the data 
tabulated. 


Also included are tables giving the 
protein, carbohydrate, fat, and energy 
content of a long list of canned foods, 
mineral content, and a translation of the 
basic results into terms of average serv- 
ings, the latter being also measured 
against daily needs. The can sizes com- 
monly sold and the number of servings 
per can of various canned foods are 
listed. 


The final chapter deals with utilization 
of canned foods so as to obtain full bene- 
fit of their nutritive qualities. 


Of spe- 


10 


cial interest are the results of studies 
showing the relative amounts of nutri- 
ents in the liquid portions of canned 
foods, thus reinforcing the familiar 
admonition to use, not discard, the liquid 
portion. 

A bibliography and index complete the 
book, a work of 264 pages containing 31 
illustrations, 21 charts and maps, and 
30 tables. 


MUSHROOM INDUSTRY 
ORGANIZES 


More than 100 growers, canners and 
others within the industry, met in the 
Avondale (Pa.) Fire Hall on September 
20 to take first steps in the organization 
of the “American Mushroom Industry”. 
A set of by-laws had been drawn up and 
these were read by Temporary Chairman 
John DiCicco, and were unanimously 
adopted. 35 directors were elected. 


It was explained to prospective mem- 
bers that the organization would not 
begin its chief function, that of sponsor- 
ing a nationwide advertising and pub- 
licity campaign for cultivated mush- 
rooms, until 


vicinity of Avondale to study disease 
problems of the industry. The purpose 
of the organization as stated in the By- 
Laws is to “Promote public use and 
enjoyment of cultivated mushrooms and 
to advance the welfare of the cultivated 
mushroom industry”. Principal head- 
quarters at present will be in Avondale, 
although the organization will represent 
the industry nationally. Financing is to 
be through dues. Growers to be assessed 
one-quarter of a cent per square foot of 
growing space per year. Others in the 
industry would be assessed a minimum 
of $60 or a maximum of $600, depending 


upon the decision of the Board of 
Directors. 

FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 

The Annual Processors Fieldmen’s 


Conference will be held at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
Monday through Wednesday, January 8, 
9 and 10, 1951, A. L. Isbit, Assistant 
Professor of Horticulture has announced. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Michael Bronstein, president of 
Michael’s Fair Mart Food Stores, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. super market chain, is receiv- 
ing congratulations on the occasion of 
his 50th wedding anniversary, celebrated 
last week. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Fred H. Jantz Co., Cleveland, have 
been named sales representatives in that 
market for Charles G. Summers, Jr., 
Inc., New Freedom, Pa., canners. 
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membership dues _ had 
brought $25,000 into the treasury. The | 
many possibilities of the organization were | 
pointed out, and it was suggested that a _ 
laboratory might be established in the | 


N.C.A. WARNS PUBLIC 
AGAINST USE OF SUBTILIN 


Feeling that the public should be given 
a better understanding of some of the 
possible risks involved in any amateur 
use of the antibiotic “subtilin” in home 
canning and that food commentators 
should be reminded that research studies 
on subtilin processing have not been com. 
pleted, the National Canners Association 
Laboratories this week issued a press 
release to a wide list of magazine and 
newspaper food and scientific editors and 
writers, including radio commentators 
stating that tests conducted at the 
N.C.A. Laboratories have not justified 
the claims made in earlier releases from 
the Bureau of Agriculture and Industrial 
Chemistry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Describing the testing upon 
which the views of canning industry 
laboratories are based, Dr. Cameron, 
Head of the Laboratories said “in one 
instance subtilin was added in an amount 
four times greater than that indicated 
in the releases as being effective against 
Cl. botulinum. The occurence of toxicity 
throughout these packs, even at the high 
level treatment, conclusively shows that 
the antibiotic cannot presently be relied 
upon for safe preservation.” He stated 
further that, “the substance does possess, 
however, a marked inhibitive or retard- 
ing effect on the growth of organisms. 
For this reason the possibility of preser- 
vation by antibiotics should be, and will 
be in our Laboratories, the subject of 
continuing research. Existing antibiotics 
and those that will be produced will be 


tested for preservative effect,” he said. — 


CANNED POULTRY 

Poultry canning operations during 
August were at a relatively high level. 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. The quantity of poultry canned 
or used in canning during the month 
totaled 15,233,000 pounds, compared with 
11,606,000 pounds during August a year 
ago and the 1944-48 average of 8,601,000 
pounds. The quantity canned during the 
first 8 months of this year totaled 
98,749,000 pounds, compared with 86, 
440,000 pounds during the same period 
last year, an increase of 14 percent. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during August totaled 
45,453,000 pounds. Of this qua tity, 
14,760,000 pounds were for canniny and 
30,693,000 pounds were eviscerate! for 
sale. During August last year 33,2:'7,000 
pounds were certified under inspection of 
which 11,262,000 were for cannin,’ and 
21,965,000 pounds were eviscerate! for 
sale. 


NEW A & P PLANT 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co: ipany 


has announced plans for the construc 


tion of a new $1,250,000 headqu urters 
office and trucking center in ‘ oledo. 
Plant is scheduled for completion i: July, 
1951. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


FISHERIES EXPERT TO AID 
JAPAN 

Richard S. Croker, of the California 
Stale Bureau of Marine Fisheries, San 
Francisco, California, has left for Japan 
where he will spend three months work- 
ing on that country’s commercial fishery 
problems. He went by invitation of the 
S.C.A.P., or Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers, and will study Japan’s fishing 
problems from the administrative, legis- 
lative and conservation angles. During 
his absence, assistant chief John Janssen 
will be active head of the Bureau of 
Marine Fisheries. 

The trip to Japan is no new experi- 
ence to Mr. Croker as he was an Air 
Force captain there following the occu- 
pation in World War II, spending nine 
months then on fishery problems. 


HUNT PROMOTIONS 
Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Califor- 
nia, has appointed Ernest Emmrich, gen- 
eral traffic manager and Neal S. Mace, 
Northwestern States manager. 


PEACH ASSOCIATION PLANS 
FOR 1951 

The California Canning Peach Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, has launched a series of district 
meetings to discuss plans for 1951. The 
first of these was held at Kingsburg the 
first week in October. 


McKEON DISPOSES OF 
TOMATO EQUIPMENT 


The McKeon Canning Co., Ince., 25 
Graham Place, Burbank, California, 
recently disposed by auction of the 
machinery of the tomato canning divi- 
sion. The firm is to remain in business 
at this address. 


JOHN HOLMES McILWAINE 


John Holmes MelIlwaine, a member of 
the !rokerage firm of G. R. Barth Co., 
San Franciso, California, died in that 
city september 23 at the age of 65 years. 
A native of Virginia, he had been in 
busin ss in California for more than 
thirt. years. He is survived by his wife, 
Hele: M. McIlwaine, and a son, Ralph. 


CAi FORNIA ASPARAGUS PACK 


Th 1950 California Asparagus pack 
was : 566,279 cases according to the final 
audit | report issued September 29 by 
the sparagus Advisory Board. The 
pack consisted of 1,496,745 cases of 
Whit: and 1,069,534 cases of All-Green. 

Th year’s pack compares with a pack 
last ) «av of 2,625,134 cases, broken down 
Into | 130,005 cases of White and 1,195,- 
129 © -es of All-Green. 

_ Wh ve Asparagus is canned exclusively 
In th State of California. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


LAST QUARTER — Going into the 
last quarter of the year, the first part of 
which, at least, is ordinarily extremely 
active as far as canned foods are con- 
cerned, canners and distributors are con- 
fronted with an entirely different mar- 
keting picture this fall of 1951. Com- 
pared to a normal year this October 1st 
might well be January 1st and compared 
to the last two or three years, it has all 
the aspects of March 1st. Unsold sup- 
plies of nearly all items are pitifully 
low for this season of the year. Some of 
the industry’s spokesmen, we see by the 
papers, are still trying to prove that can- 
ned foods prices haven’t gone up. A far 
more valuable service could be performed 
by proving why the rises that the records 
show have actually taken place were 
necessary. 


There are many uncertainties on the 
horizon as we enter this fourth and last 
quarter of 1950. And this week those 
uncertainties seem to be accentuated as 
the United Nations Forces march north- 
ward over the 38th parallel. Total war 
with rigid controls, burdensome as they 
are, but an insignificant consequence 
could come at this moment with the snap 
of a single man’s stubby fingers. By the 
time these lines are read, that decision to 
snap or not to snap will no doubt have 
been made. The decision can have little 

, effect on the canned foods market which 
because of the strong statistical posi- 
tion of canned foods, can only remain 
firm. 


Although distributors continue on the 
lookout for wanted items like peas, 
beans, tomatoes and fruits to round out 
inventories, attention is shifting to non- 
seasonal items. Interest was shown in 
new pack fancy cranberry sauce, New 
Jersey pack at 80 cents for 8 ounce, $1.30 
for 303’s and $8.25 for 10’s. Pumpkin 
and kraut offerings also drew the atten- 
tion of the trade while the favorable 
prices on apple sauce and other apple 
products compared to other fruits have 
so impressed the trade that predictions 
are being made in every quarter that 
sauce will make even greater strides 
than last year into the big leagues of 
canned foods distribution. 


CITRUS — As the new citrus season 
draws nearer, the old shell game is al- 
ready being brought into play. There’s 
no burdensome carryover of grapefruit 
juice in Florida (815,319 cases Septem- 
ber 23 according to the Florida Canners 
Association). Yet as test packs get un- 
derway, with volume production still 
some two or three weeks away, one large 
operator withdrew price protection as of 
October 2nd and immediately dropped 
the price of No. 2 grapefruit juice 50 
cents a case to $2.25. Although the 
orange juice pack is still several months 
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MARKET NEWS 


away it might be well to summarize 
stocks of the important items as the 
shenanegans begin. Figures are taken 
from reports of Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation. 


CITRUS STOCKS 


(Cases basis 24 No. 2 cans) 

9/25/48 9/24/49 

Grapefruit sections... 60,007 359,107 
Grapefruit juice 493,311 326,660 
Orange juice ............ 2,296,663 200,453 648,064 
Combination juice.... 719,399 349,961 314,943 
Total 3,569,380 1,286,181 2,138,040 


9/23/50 
359,714 
815,319 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Market Becoming Dim Memory, Yet 
Buying Pattern Of Extreme Selectivity Devel- 
oping — Tomatoes Well Sold — Asparagus 
Pack Off—Beans In Nominal Position—Corn 
Firm But Irregular—Buyers Want Better 
Coverage On Peas — Maine Sardine Pack 
About Over—Limited Buying Of Tuna And 
Salmon—Easier Undertone To Citrus—Cali- 
fornia Fruit Situation Not Clear—Priorities 
May Affect Can Supply Of Non- 
Seasonal Items. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Oct. 6, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Weakness in cit- 
rus has been more than offset by increas- 
ing strength in many canned vegetables, 
and the over-all market tone during the 
week has been one of firmness. Weather 
is playing hob with late vegetable can- 
ning crops, and the short-lived “buyers’ 
market” in canned foods is becoming a 
dim memory. 


THE OUTLOOK — Leading distribu- 
tors, chains as well as wholesalers, have 
more money tied up in inventories than 
they relish and it is indiciated that the 
brakes are again being applied to buying 
operations as efforts are concentrated on 
moving these holdings onto the house- 
wives’ shelves. However, the buying pat- 
tern in canned foods is becoming one of 
extreme selectivity, as buyers exercise 
their ingenuity to secure coverage on 
items that will be in the “short” category 
in the not too distant future, and leave 
canners carrying stocks of those canned 
foods which appear in reasonably ade- 
quate supply. 


TOMATOES — Tri-State canners are 
well sold up on tomatoes, and offerings 
are on the short side. Quotations on 
standard 2s range anywhere from $1.35 
to $1.40, f.o.b. canneries, with most sell- 
ers. Reports from California note a 
heavy demand for both catsup and juices, 
with increasing buyer interest in whole 
tomatoes and puree. Fancy solid pack 
1s now list at a minimum of $1.65, with 
24s at $2.55-$2.60 and 10s at $9.50 and 
up, while standards are quoted at $1.20, 
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$2.00, and $7.00, respectively. Puree is 
quoted at $2.10 for 2%s 1.045 gr., with 
1.06 at $2.30, while 10s hold at $6.75 and 
$8.00, respectively. California canners 
quote fancy juice on the basis of $1.15 
for 2s, $2.50 for 46-ounce, and $4.75 for 
10s, with fancy catsup held at $8.50 for 
10s, 19 percent solids, all f.o.b. canneries, 
Midwestern canners have also had dis- 
appointing crops, and standard 2s have 
worked up to a $1.45 basis, with extra 
standards at $1.60, f.o.b. canneries. 


GRASS PACK OFF—Final figures by 
Canners’ League of California this week 
report the state’s 1950 asparagus pack at 
2,566,279 cases, of which 1,496,745 cases 
were white and the remainder all-green. 
This year’s pack compares with produc- 
tion of 2,625,134 cases last year, broken 
down into 1,430,005 cases of white and 
1,195,129 cases of all-green. 


BEANS—Market in the South is in 
nominal position, reflecting the short 
pack situation, and many canners are 
withdrawn until they have taken care of 
business already on their books. Reports 
from the Northwest note fairly heavy 
government buying of extra standards 
from the new pack of Blue Lakes. Can. 
ners are quoting fancy whole Blue Lakes 
at $2.70 for No. 2 cans of 1-sieve, with 
2-sieve at $2.60 and 3-sieve at $2.55. 
Extra standards are quoted at $1.80 for 
4-sieve, with 5-sieve held on the basis of 
$1.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN — Weather has not been too 
kind to the corn canners, and a firm mar- 
ket is reported, with considerable price 
irregularity in evidence. For example, 
some midwestern canners are reported to 
have accepted business on fancy whole 
kernel and cream style within the $1.55- 
$1.60 range, while Tri-State packers are 
getting $1.60 for fancy corn in No. 2 
tins. Extra standard crushed generally 
commands $1.40 and upwards in the 
south, with standard offerings few and 
far between at $1.35. 


PEAS—Buyers are still on the |ook- 
out for additional coverage on peas, and 
southern packers this week were re- 
ported booking standard pod run Alas- 
kas at $1.15 for 303s and $1.20 for 2s, 
with extra standards at $1.20 and $1.35, 
respectively. Other canners were quot- 
ing these grades at higher levels. 


SARDINES — Container shortage is 
bringing the Maine pack to a close, 
with a few canneries reported working 
one day a week. Canners hold the mal- 
ket unchanged at $5.50 per case, f.o.b. 
Reports from California this week note 
a slackening in operations due to « fall- 
ing-off in the fish run, with quotations 
holding unchanged at last week’s levels. 


TUNA—Distributors are buying tuna 
only for immediate requirements, aid the 
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market has been without change during 
the week. Meanwhile, reports from the 
Coast note increasing government pur- 
chases of tuna, well within the range of 
open market quotations. 


SALMON — While buyers in some 
parts of the country are still in the mar- 
ket for additional blocks of chums, de- 
mand for the higher grades has subsided 
in the face of a limited supply and an 
exceedingly firm market. Coast sellers 
continue to hold pinks talls firmly at $24 
minimum, with halves at $15, while 
chums command $20 and $11.75, respec- 
tively. Market for reds is largely nomi- 
nal, due to the sold-up position of the 
market. Medium reds, however, are re- 
ported available at $27 for 1s and $15 
for halves. 


CITRUS—Florida canners during the 
week increased their selling emphasis on 
grapefruit juice, and the market devel- 
oped an easier undertone with new pack 
2s quoted at 97% cents and 46 ounce at 
$2.25,—the latter figure representing a 
drop of 50 cents. Choice grapefruit sec- 
tions were quoted at $1.85 for 2s, with 
broken at $1.80, all per dozen f.o.b. 
canneries, 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — With can- 
ners having cleared up shipments on 
goods previously ordered for shipment 
prior to the close of September, the trade 


is now waiting for the industry to re- 
evaluate its probable requirements for 
meeting military needs. Where canners 
have set aside more fruit than will be 
needed to supply the armed forces’ needs, 
and where shipping instructions have not 
materialized on some earlier bookings, it 
is expected that open-market offerings 
will increase before the end of the year. 
However, the quantities involved are far 
from clear. Meanwhile, it is reported 
that cling peaches may be picked up in 
a limited way at $2.70 to $2.75 for choice 
2%s with fancy ranging $2.85 to $2.90, 
while on apricots, halves unpeeled, 214s, 
are reported available at $3.25 for fancy, 
$3.85 for choice, and $2.50 for standards. 
Fruits-for-salad are also reported avail- 
able in limited volume at $3.40-$3.50 for 
fancy 2\%s, with 1 talls ranging $2.65 to 
$2.70, f.o.b. canneries. Fancy Bartlett 
pears are reported quoted out at $4.00 to 
$4.05 by some independent canners, with 
choice at $3.75 and standards at $3.50. 


PRIORITIES RETURN—This week’s 
action by NPA in issuing new priority 
regulations to facilitate the national de- 
fense program are expected, in time, to 
affect the food industry container-wise. 
However, with most of the seasonal 
packs out of the way, canners of non- 
seasonal items will be the first to feel 
the brunt of any curtailment which may 
prove advisable. 


MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Disappointing Seasonal Packs Come To An 
End—Pumpkin Draws Attention—Tomatoes 
Firm And Difficult To Locate—Frost Fin- 
ishes Off Wisconsin Corn Pack — Some 
Northwest Packers Reenter Fruit Market— 
Lower Citrus Prices Attract Trade— 
Fish Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oet. 5, 1950 


THE SITUATION—While the weather 
has taken a turn for the better recently 
it’s far too late as previous frost tem- 
peratures and unusually heavy precipita- 
tion have taken their toll and local can- 
ners are about to ring down the curtain 
on this year’s final act. Wisconsin is 
through on corn and Illinois canners will 
soon follow suit although they are still 
trying hard to run every last case pos- 
sible. Except for a few stragglers, Indi- 
ana and Ohio canners will shortly com- 
plete a tragically small tomato pack 
after fighting obstacles all season. Pump- 
kin canners have started in a small way 
and will hold the spotlight until they 
finish. Looking back now over the can- 
ning season fast approaching a close, 
there is little doubt this has been an off 
year as canners coast to coast have had 
plenty of trouble. Severe cuts in fruit 
production. in the Northwest started 


* Only the very best 
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things along. soon followed by serious 
losses in the South on tomato and spin- 
ach. Eastern vegetable canners were 
also badly hurt and when final figures 
are available from Middle-west packers, 
they will show a decided drop from last 
year’s packs. There are not many bright 
spots in the entire picture with every 
indication unsold stocks will be at a 
minimum when next year’s crops are 
ready to be harvested. 

Little change in business activity here 
this week as distributors continue their 
policy of rounding out inventories with 
the emphasis still on tomatoes and corn 
and now pumpkin since prices have been 
named. With the exception of citrus it 
looks like this buying pattern will remain 
unchanged for the rest of the year unless 
some important interational factor cre- 
ates a crisis. 


PUMPKIN — The trade have shown 
considerable interest in new pack pump- 
kin as carryover stocks in jobber’s hands 
are at a minimum and the outlook for 
the coming pack, at least locally, is not 
too encouraging which would follow the 
general pattern set by preceding packs. 
A few canners have named prices for 
fancy pumpkin of $1.25 on twos, $1.50 
on 2%s and $5.00 to $5.25 on tens up 
somewhat from last year’s openings. 
Some processors have started operations 
in a small way but the quality so far 
leaves something to be desired. Accord- 
ingly, heavy packing will not begin until 
later when raw stock is more suitable. 


TOMATOES — Many local canners 
have already discontinued operations on 
tomatoes and they are quite unhappy 
about the entire situation as this year 
has been just one headache after an- 
other. Tomatoes are firm and difficult 
to locate. Right now it’s almost impos- 
sible to find standard twos at less than 
$1.50 with every indication such price 
will remain firm or in the face of con- 
tinued buying move upward. Buying 
has been heavy up to now although the 
trade are hesitating at the $1.50 figure 
but probably not for long. Good extra 
standards are selling readily, however, 
at $1.65 for 2s and $2.35 for 2%s with 
fancy whole at $2.25 and $2.60 although 
the latter item is extremely short. Labor 
has been such a problem all season can- 
ners have generally concentrated on just 
getting tomatoes into cans by-passing the 
more complex problem of packing whole 
tomatoes. Juice has pushed upward to 
$1.15 for 2s and $2.50 for 46 oz. and can- 
ners should have little trouble selling on 
these levels. It looks like previous pre- 
dictions of a 60 to 65 percent pack will 
about hit the nail on the head. 


CORN — Frost in Wisconsin finished 
off whatever hopes canners had of in- 
creasing their pack and discontinued 
operations abruptly. That canners in 
this section will be very short is obvious 
now and buyers have lost no time trying 
to get under cover although most sellers 
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have been cautious about making com- 
mitments. In fact very few factors have 
named prices. Some quotations have 
trickled in offering 303 whole kernel 
fancy at $1.50 and 2s at $1.65 to $1.70 
with fancy cream style at $1.45 and 
$1.60. One lot of standard cream style 
in 303 tins was offered at $1.25 and it’s 
now apparent very little standard corn 
will be offered this season. From where 
the writer sits it appears the trade will 
be looking for corn when the new year 
rolls around. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—While most 
Northwest canners quickly withdrew 
shortly after naming prices on pears, 
prune plums, cherries and berries some 
of them have now reentered the market 
with additional offerings. In one such 
case further quantities of prune plums 
were offered on the basis of $8.95 for 
fancy tens, $2.65 for 2%s and $1.67% 
for ones. Choice are listed at $8.55, 
$2.57% and $1.62% all quotations up 
from opening. Canners are now paying 
$100 per ton for raw fruit as against 
$20 last season. Also additional pears 
are now available on the same basis as 
previously announced but the trade are 
still skeptical of their ability to move 
any quantity at present price levels. 
Still very little offered out of California 
although scattered sales have been re- 
ported here recently on apricots. Cling 
peaches and cocktail are not being 
offered. 


CITRUS—As the trade sees it, citrus 
is the one bright spot on the horizon 
where stocks will be available in suffi- 
cient quantity and at lower prices. Re- 
ports from the South indicate a large 
crop of good quality fruit which will be 
ready early this year. This applies to 
both oranges and grapefruit. One quota- 
tion reaching here offered new pack 
orange juice, sugar added, in 46 oz. tins 
on the basis of $2.85 down considerably 
from last offerings on old pack which 
were around $3.50. With everything else 
on the upswing citrus will get plenty 
of attention at lower levels as the trade 
are looking for something to merchandise 
at reasonable levels. 


CANNED FISH—Little to report as 
fish remains unchanged from last week 
and at levels where buyers would prefer 
to move slowly until they see the con- 
sumer’s reaction to such prices when 
their full force reaches the retail shelf. 
There has been a great deal of concern 
expressed lately in regards to the move- 
ment of all canned goods as the upward 
swing has been sharp and unexpected in 
many cases. Only time will tell but it 
would seem creeping inflation and higher 
incomes for all should take care of the 
matter. 


LANG TO BUILD 


Cc. C. Lang & Son, Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland, plans to build a one story 
addition to their Haven Street plant. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Light As Shipping Space Remains At 
A Premium—Grocers Predict Price Control 
—Dry Beans Slow—Asparagus Pack Figures 
—Tomato Yield Below Expectations—Fruits 
Quiet—California Tuna Catch Large, Sar- 
dines Disappointing—Salmon Pack 
Near End. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 5, 1950 


THE SITUATION—A very light busi- 
ness on canned foods is passing at this 
time, owing to the closely sold up condi- 
tion on many leading items and to the 
uncertainty in connection with possible 
Government requirements. Efforts are 
being centered on getting shipments on 
their way before winter weather makes 
an appearance but both rail and steamer 
space is at a premium. A meeting of 
San Francisco business men was held 
during the week on the transportation 
question and it was pointed out that 
some labor practices are interfering with 
the full use of freight car space, with the 
five-day work week the worst offender. 


PRICE CONTROL? — An appeal to 
wholesalers and suppliers to join retail 
grocers in opposing higher prices was 
voiced at the 51st annual convention of 
the California Grocers Association held 
at Coronado, California the last week in 
September. Addressing delegates to the 
convention, Gerard Klomp of Ogden, 
Utah, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, declared that “in 
view of the surpluses of food held by the 
Government there is absolutely no need 
for hoarding. Wheat, eggs, butter, can- 
ned foods and other items are in surplus, 
according to a survey by our organiza- 
tion.” Predictions were made that price 
controls will be ordered before the end 
of the year. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been unsettled of late, 
with the movement rather slow except 
in the case of Small Whites, where can- 
ners have been buying more freely. Some 
old-crop beans of this variety have 
moved at $8.25 per hundred, but new 
crop is held at $8.50-$8.60. Buyers are 
not anxious to stock up heavily on beans, 
since the carryover for the country «f old 
crop beans is in excess of ten million 
bags, or the largest in recent years. 
Harvesting of the California crop is 
making good progress. 


ASPARAGUS—The final audite! re 
port of the Asparagus Advisory |'oard 
covering the pack for 1950 has mae its 
appearance, placing the output at ».566, 
279 cases. This was made up of 1,496, 
745 cases of White and 1,069,534 cases of 
All-Green. This compares with a pack 


of 2,625,134 cases in 1949. White aspara- 
gus is canned exclusively in California. 
The most popular sizes in both White 
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and All-Green are No. 2 and Pienie, 
resp ctively. Much more of the pack of 
All-Green runs to 8 oz. and No. 5 than is 
the case with White. Most items in 
asparagus are still available, but quite a 
clos: cleanup is expected by the end of 
the year. Fancy Natural in No. 2s sells 
largely at about $4.00 for colossal, mam- 
mot! and large, with the same grade and 
size in All-Green priced at $4.50. Some 
canners are getting 10 cents a dozen 
more, While others may have _ limited 
stocks at a little less. Large and Mam- 
moth in the picnic size sells at $3.10. 


TOMATOES—Opening prices on to- 
matoes have still not been brought out 
by several of the large California can- 
ners and this is holding up the naming 
of prices by quite a few of the smaller 
operators. Sales are being made by 
others, however, on the basis of $2.65 
for fancy solid pack in No. 2%s and 
standards at $2.00. No. 2 fancy juice is 
available at $1.10 and 46 oz. at $2.40. 
The recent rains in some districts inter- 
fered with picking for a day or two but 
caused no damage. Tomatoes are not 
sizing up as in some former years and 
the yield in some important districts is 
below early expectations. 


FRUITS—tThe entire California fruit 
list has had a good working over during 


the past three months but buyers would 
be willing to take more of many items if 
they were available. Cling peaches and 
fruit cocktail have sold freely and unsold 
stocks are not easy to locate. Apricots 
are still to be had, except some items in 
No. 10s, and the same is true of cherries, 
but holders are not anxious to push sales. 
Strictly fancy halves apricots are firm 
at $3.20 for No. 2%s with choice at $3.00 
and standard at $2.50. Pears have firmed 
somewhat since Northwest canners had 
to pay such high prices for fruit and 
fancy No. 2%s have moved during the 
week at $4.25, choice at $3.95 and stand- 
ard at $3.60. Sales of fancy fruit cock- 
tail have been made at $3.50 for No. 2%s 
and $12.00 for No. 10s. 


TUNA—tThe tuna fishing season off 
the Oregon-Washington proved disap- 
pointing, after a good early start, and 
the light catches in September ran the 
price to canners up to $400 a ton. San 
Francisco fishermen, however, made 
heavy catches of albacore during Septem- 
ber, the run being described as the heavi- 
est in 40 years. A small part of the 
take was marketed locally, the rest being 
shipped to San Pedro and San Diego. 
The price averaged $350 a ton. 


SARDINES—The catch of California 
sardines in the Monterey and San Fran- 
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cisco districts continues disappointing, 
with the pack for the season to Septem- 
ber 24 amounting to but 153,463 cases. 
A year earlier it was 653,878 cases. The 
season is just getting under way in 
southern California and it remains to be 
seen whether or not the run there will 
prove light. Southern California can- 
ners continue to book business against 
pack at $4.25 for No. 1 talls and $6.25 
for 1-lb. ovals. 


SALMON — The pack of salmon in 
Alaska is nearing an end and the latest 
figures indicate that the output for the 
season will be about 1,100,000 cases less 
than in 1949, or the smallest in many 
years. Distribution of new pack salmon 
is getting under way at Seattle. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Continuing Threatening Weather Keeps 
Shrimp Production At Low Ebb—No Oyster 
Packing Yet. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 5, 1950 


SHRIMP—With a storm in the Gulf 
and a hurricane in the Atlantic, the out- 
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look for a shrimp supply in this section 
is not very promising. 

Small craft on the Louisiana coast 
have been warned to remain in port. The 
weatherman said the storm would have 
to veer to a northward course before it 
would offer a threat in Mobile. However, 
Mobile will get rain, strong winds and 
rough seas, which interfere with seafood 
production. 

The Atlantic hurricane —the seventh 
of the season—was stalled off the coast 
of Bermuda, about 1370 miles east-north- 
east of Mobile. 

Landings of shrimp for the week ending 
September 22, 1950 were: Louisiana 
6,068 barrels, including 3,400 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 766 barrels, includ- 
ing 347 barrels for canning; Alabama 
694 barrels, including 224 for canning; 
Apalachicola, Florida 164 barrels; and 
Texas 5,760 barrels, making a total of 
13,452 barrels, as compared with 16,253 
barrels produced the previous week, or a 
drop of 2,801 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 309,000 pounds and 
were approximately 164,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 2,560,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

The 25 canning plants in Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana reported that 
21,880 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending Septem- 
ber 16, 1950, which brought the pack for 
the season to 225,340 standard cases. 


OYSTERS—We are now entering the 
second month with an “R” in this year’s 
oyster season, but October did not bring 
any cold weather, hence the demand for 
oysters is light and not many oystermen 
are tonging them. 

It takes cold weather to create a 
demand for oysters, in the same way that 
cold weather stimulates the demand for 
coffee and hot drinks. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing September 22, 1950 were: Louisiana 
2,263 barrels; Alabama 60 barrels and 
Apalachicola, Florida 1,005 barrels. 

No canning of oysters is taking place 
now and none expected to be canned until 
December. The oysters have to be fat 
and plump to can in order that they may 
lose the minimum weight in cooking 
them. The poorer the oyster is the 
greater the loss is in shrinkage, there- 
fore it takes a greater number of them to 
make the weight in the cans. 

The boats can stay out longer and 
bring larger loads on a trip when the 
weather is cold, because the oyster stays 
fresh out of the water longer when the 
weather is cold. 


HEADS GROCER GROUP 


John Traeg, president of the Manhat- 
tan Grocery Company, New York, has 
been re-elected president of the New 
York State Food Merchants’ Association. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 6) 


Snap Beans: Heavy rainfall during 
the first three weeks of September have 
supplied the late crop both in the Wico- 
mico-Somerset area and around Balti- 
more with an adequate supply of mois- 
ture. Acreage for harvest is below that 
of last year. The volume harvested dur- 
ing the week increased and will probably 
reach the highest level during the pres- 
ent week. Quality of the crop marketed 
the past week was very good and a high 
quality is assured on the rest of the crop 
because of the good supply of moisture. 


Apples: Harvest of the very good crop 
moved along in high gear during the 
week, retarded only by lack of sufficient 
help in some orchards. McIntosh, Grimes 
Golden, Jonathan, Red Delicious and 
Golden Delicious were all being har- 
vested during the week in some orchards 
of the two states. The cool, wet weather 
has lengthened the season of the earlier 
varieties such as McIntosh and limited 
supplies of the earlier varieties are still 
available. Quality of the crop has been 
very good. Coloring has been unusually 
good and the size better than average. 
Harvest of Staymans will begin by the 
middle of the month. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 26, 1950 — 
Corn: Pack prospects continue to decline 
in most sections of the country, and a 
very short pack anticipated. No one has 
been concerned about the carry-over 
from last year. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Oct. 3, 1950—Aspara- 
gus: Yield normal; quality good. Acre- 
age up about 10 percent. 

Peppers: Acreage up. Yield normal if 
no early frost. 


KELTON, PA., Sept. 27, 1950 — Mush- 
rooms: Little early to predict crop condi- 
tions although weather has been very 
favorable. The fall crop will be in pro- 
duction within two to three weeks. Crop 
should be far above normal and possibly 
a record production as the result of the 
construction of a number of new mush- 
room houses. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 30, 1950—Corn: 
Temperatures dropped below freezing 
throughout most of Wisconsin on Sep- 
tember 24 and killed the leaves and some 
of the husk of sweet corn still in the 
field. In most places it was not severe 
enough to damage the kernels but some 
fields are being abandoned where unde- 
veloped ears will not make further 
growth. In general the frost did less 
damage than first reports indicated, but 
it did hasten the end of the pack, and 
only a few Wisconsin plants will operate 
into next week to finish up. Average 
yields of harvested acreage appear to be 
between 50 and 60 actual cases per acre. 
The extent of acreage abandonment is 
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uncertain but it looks as though the 
State’s pack will run between 3 and 3% 
million cases. 


Lima Beans: Suffered some frost dam- 
age and some acreage is reported aban- 
doned, but in general a fair crop is being 
harvested in Wisconsin with yield per 
acre about normal. 


Beets: Running a normal yield, or a 
little better, with several canners report- 
ing deliveries averaging 75 percent of 
beets two inches. 


Carrots: Reported to be yielding a 
large crop with good color and size. 


DESTROY NEXT YEAR’S 
INSECT PESTS NOW 


Growers can minimize insect infesta- 
tions on next year’s crops by exercising 
cultural controls now, according to Doe- 
tor Paul Chapman, head entomologist at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y. Removing crop residues 
or plowing are effective means of reduc- 
ing the over-wintering populations of 
such crop pests as Mexican bean beetle 
and European corn borer. 


Burning crop remnants will destroy 
many insects but this practice is not sug- 
gested unless necessary since the proper 
composting of such materials, particu- 
larly in home gardens, is usually of equal 
effectiveness. Particular attention should 
be given to the destruction of weeds sur- 
rounding cultivated fields. 


Fall plowing is helpful in reducing 
insect populations on cultivated land and 
should be done whenever it is otherwise 
considered to be a good practice. In this 
operation, over-wintering adults are 
destroyed partially by mechanical injury 
and partially by their exposure to con- 
ditions unfavorable for their survival. 
Some pests, such as the European corn 
borer and Mexican bean beetle may be 
buried so deeply that escape and survival 
is impossible. 

The early removal of crops may also 
mean death for some insects due to 
starvation. 


“Such sanitary precautions will not 
eliminate the need for further control 
practices next year but may simplify the 
job and are well worth the limited 
expense involved,” says the Geneva 
scientist. 


FOOD FACTS 


It is estimated that there are 14,000 
different uses of salt in our moder: civil- 
ization; Europeans, incidentally, use 
twice as much salt per capita in f 
preparation than Americans. 


In hard times around 1900, the owner 
of the Jell-O company in Le Roy, N. Y: 
was so discouraged that he offered to 
sell his entire business to his superil 
tendent for $35. The man refused. 
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“CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 12, 1950—Mayonnaise & 
Salad Dressing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1950—17th Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950— 8rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


DECEMBER 12-138, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners ASsociation, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Canadian Food Processors 
Association, Ritz Carlton Hotel, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


CORRUGATED 
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Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 
For over-matured corn, 


rompt N/ Deliver 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 


(Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 
 GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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Either Single or Double Cut ae 
makes all your corn fancy 
Husking Rolls ae 
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ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Ag 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, 
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